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At the time when many of us have just finished marking examinations and 
assigning final course grades, when our students have just finished completing 
evaluation questionnaires, when personnel committees are beginning to make their 
recommendations, it is appropriate to ask just what is "good teaching". All of 
us have our own ,at least implicit,definitions of good teaching. These defini- 
tions influence the types of information we consider when examining our own 
teaching or assessing our colleagues. The areas we choose to focus on and the 
degree of responsibility for course outcomes that we assign to our students and 
to ourselves are all part of our definition of teaching. 


Since our definition of teaching determines how we evaluate teaching as well as 
what we do to improve it I want to examine four different definitions of "good 
teaching". 


The definitions considered here have been adapted from an article "Definitions of 
Good Teaching" by Ken Doyle. The complete article is available in our office. 


DEFINITION 1 Good teaching is the doing (or not doing) 
of particular things and the manifesting (or not) of 
particular qualities. 


For example, a “good teacher" speaks clearly; has no annoying personal 
mannerisms; exhibits a firm grasp of the subject manner, is sincere, respectful, 
supportive; is enthusiastic about the material; never puts students down; etc. 
Most articles and books on teaching attempt to list qualities and behaviors of 
good teaching; as do most evaluation questionnaires. 


These lists, when generated in a careful and thoughtful manner, can represent the 
accumulated wisdom and experience of many teachers and students. They can also 
provide professors who want to be "good teachers" with specific directions,as well 
as useful means for self - evaluation. 
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The major problem with these types of 
definitions or lists (and the countless 
questionnaires around university campus-~ 
es these days represent this type of 
definition. of good teaching) is the. 
difficulty of establishing a really 
satisfactory criterion for selection. 
How do we know for example, that it 

is the really good teacher who "has 

no annoying mannerisms"? Or "is 
enthusiastic about the subject"? 

Or, for that manner, that it is the 

good teacher who "exhibits a firm 

grasp of the subject matter"? This 
problem leads to endless arguments 

of the "I know a professor who" 

type: eg. "I know a professor who 
mumbles, has hundreds of annoying 
mannerisms but is still a great teacher." 


There are several different ways in 
which these lists or definitions can 
be developed. One method has a person 
or a committee choosing on the basis 
of reason, experience, philosophy etc, 
a set of behaviors and qualities that 
describe good teachers. In a more 
systematic way, surveys of samples 

of students or faculty are conducted, 
asking "which of the following define 
the good teacher" and then elaborate 
statistical analyses are done. 


Individual judgement can be thorough 
and thoughtful,or it may be whimsical 
or stereotypic. The products of 
committees, which so often grow from 
negotiation and compromise, may hit 
Or miss the essence of good teaching. 
The results of surveys, which usually 
stress the average or majority, may 
for those very reasons be meaningful 
or meaningless. 


So this "subjective" data is often 
abandonned in order to seek more 
empirical and "objective data". 


"Hard" data comes in several shapes. 
One of the most common techniques 

is to choose acknowledged good and 
poor teachers for detailed empirical 
comparison. "A" is a good teacher, 
"B" is a poor one; those behaviors 
or characteristics which distinguish 
or discriminate "A" from "B" become 
the definition of "good teaching". 


But the circularity in this procedure is 
obvious: what verifies the initial decision 
of who is good and who is poor? 


A similar but rare (however appealing) 
technique is to choose as "good" those 
professors whose students perform better 
than expected (on the basis of admissions 
data, for example) and to describe as 
"poor" those whose students underachieve. 
The detailed differences between those 
professors define "good teaching". But 
by making this substitution of learning 
for teaching we trade the intricacies of 
one problem for the complexities of the 
other. A good definition of learning 
requires a decision about what should and 
should not be learned, followed by the 
measurement of that learning, which must 
attend not only to factual recall and 
basic comprehension,but also to higher 
order operations like application, analysis, 
and synthesis, as well as the learning of 
attitudes, values, and skills. Traditional 
tests and examinations are unlikely to 
measure these latter kinds of learning. 
There are also problems in finding initial 
levels of achievement to use as the base 
for the measurement of new learning; 

as well as the extreme difficulty of 
controlling different levels and kinds 

of motivation among students and across 
courses; sO, our learning criterion -- 
"our hard-data definition of teaching"-- 
will be severely limited most of the time. 


In spite of all these problems, many people 
favor an even more complete incorporation 
of learning into their definitions of "good 
teaching". So a second kind of definition 
has arisen: 
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DEFINITION 2 Good teaching is whatever 

; results in student learning. 


On the face of things, this avoids the 
confusion of teaching processes of 
Definition I and goes straight to the core 
of the purpose of education. 


But,as if the already mentioned conceptual 
and operational problems of defining and 
measuring student learning weren't enough, 
there are philosophical and common-sense 
problems as well. Philosophically, an 
important issue is professor responsibility. 


Why should we make professors solely That complication is the fact that students 
responsible for student learning? Why differ. What's good or effective for one 
should we make one person's "goodness" student isn't necessarily good or effective 
dependent on other people's actions, for another; and so the behaviors and 
especially when those actions may be qualities integral to process definitions, 
beyond the control of the professor. and the conceptualization and operationa- 
lization of learning required in outcome 
Common sense also provides some objec- definitions, may have to be different for 
tions. The students of a "terrible" different kinds of students. Indeed, one 
instructor, by whatever definition of the major reasons for the inconclusive- 
of terrible one chooses, might find ness of many studies of what makes teaching 
themselves learning nothing; accord- work is due to failure -- by computing 
ingly, they might panic before an averages, for example -- to account for 
impending examination and head off individual differences among students. So 
to the library. Indeed, these a third proposal is: 
students might learn much, perhaps (sage EE 
even more than the students of a DEFINITION 3 Good teaching is tailoring 
more typical "good" professor-- what one does to the needs 
but should the former professor and abilities of the parti- 
then be considered as good as cular student. 
(or even better than) the latter? 
And be rewarded accordingly? If so, One example of this kind of definition 
the conslusion would be that pro- might concieve of each student as composed 
fessors should interfere with or of a pattern of academic abilities and 
at least be irrelevant to learning instructional needs. The instructional 
in order to motivate students to learn setting might be analogously composed of 
on their own. Clearly this conslusion a pattern of academic requirements and 
is contrary to common sense. teaching resources. The meshing of student 
abilities and course requirements and the 
Student responsibility is also an issue simultaneous meshing of student needs and 
that can cloud the use of student teaching resources should result in learning. 
learning in a definition of good 
teaching. A student has every right One problem with applying this very sensible 
to choose how much, what, and how notion to the classroom situation is the 
well he or she wants to learn ina diversity of students at least potentially 
course. To argue otherwise would present in any given course: How does one 
be paternalistic. And students tailor one's course to a group of students 
certainly exercise this right. It “when the students all have different needs 
follows, then, that a professor and abilities? One could tailor the students 
could do a superb job (again, by to the course -- i.e., admit only similar 
whatever definition) and still students -- but the loss in stimulation in 
not increase the quantity of learn- some kinds of courses might well outweigh 
ing for a student who chooses not the gain in convenience. Or one might 
to learn. (To propose that a really tailor the course to some specific subgroup, 
good teacher would change the student's e.g., students for whom the course is 
position is to propose the violation primarily intended, or vary the course to 
of another's right; perhaps the satisfy at different times the different 
most a teacher can do is encourage needs of different groups. But, in any event 
and even help the student to evaluate the very student differences that this kind 
his/her position; the professor, then, of definition seeks to honor are the ones 
must accept the result of that evalua- that make it difficult to apply the defini- 
tion and deliver whatever consequences tion in other than one-to-one teaching. 


are appropriate, e.g., a failing grade.) 
Nor does this kind of definition deal ade- 


There is a special complication that quately with the criterion problem of 
affects both process and outcome de- definition I, namely, which ability or 
finitions of good teaching and that has need variables are most salient for a 

led to a third kind of definition. particular student in a particular course, 


or which are irrelevant or counterproductive. 


Neither does it avoid the learning- 
related issues raised with respect 

to Definition II. In fact, this third 
kind of definition brings all of these 
problems, both process and outcome, into 
simultaneous focus. 


However we do need a definition because 
teaching occurs every day and everyone 
is at least to some degree interested 
in doing a good job of it. And we 

need a definition because of the in- 
creasing emphasis on evaluation, and 

a good definition of teaching makes for 
sound evaluations. 


Since it is unacceptable to argue that 
teaching and the evaluation of teaching 
should stop until everybody knows pre- 
cisely what he or she is doing -- 7.e., 
has a completely acceptable definition 
of good teaching -- the only alternative 
seems to be to make a bona fide effort 
to come up with a reasonable definition. 
Such a definition would maximize the 
strengths of the preceding definitions 
and minimize their weaknesses. And it 
would not violate common sense. 


The following might help: 


SSS ES OS ee a 
DEFINITION 4Good teaching is help- 
ing to create for each 


student the occasion 
to learn. 


One emphasis on this definition is on the 
"occasion to learn". This notion respects 
the right of the student to choose when 
and what he or she will or will not learn. 
And it diminishes the instructor's re- 
sponsibility for what students do. Thus 
ijt respects both student and instructor. 


A second emphasis is on "helping to 

create". This phrase, too, acknowledges 
that both the student and the instructor 
(and, for that matter, other students and 
the institution itself) share some respon- 
sibility for creating the occasion to learn. 


In addition, this fourth kind of definition 
includes elements of all three earlier 
definitions. It speaks to learning, but 
not in the cause-effect framework of 
Definitions II and III; rather, it 
provides that the instructor's role is 


to set the stage for learning to occur, 

and the student's role is to respond 
responsibly to those efforts. It also has 
the strength of possibly providing guidance 
with regard to things to be done or not 
done. But it speaks to these in a somewhat 
different fashion. 


For example, an analysis of instruction 
might reveal these four elements: Subject 
Matter Competence, Quality of Presentation, 
Attitudes Toward Students, and Stimulation 
of Students. Given such a framework, this 
fourth definition would imply the following: 


1. Subject Matter Competence. 
The instructor (and the text and any other 
subject matter conveyances) should have 
a sufficiency of subject matter competence. 
Definitior I tends to imply, as do rating 
instruments, for example, that the 
greater the subject matter competence the 
better the instructor. The present 
definition implies a threshold, enough 
grasp of the subject for the task at 
hand, namely, to teach these students 
these things. 


2. Quality of Presentation. 


With regard to presentation (where pre- 
sentation can take any form) this defini- 
tion implies that absorbable content be 
made available, i.e., not that there is 

a necessary positive correlation between, 
say, clarity of presentation and good 
teaching, but only that the presentation 
(via instructor, book, or whatever) be 
sufficiently clear that each student can 
understand it. Whatever the subject matter 
of the course -- facts, higher-order learn- 
ing, attitudes and values, or skills -- 
that content need only be conveyed with 
sufficient clarity. 


3. Attitudes Toward Students. 
Similarly, with regard to manifested atti- 
tudes toward students, this definition 
does not suppose, for example, that the 
more respectful of students an instructor 
is, the better a teacher he/she is. It 
requires of a good teacher only, again, a 
sufficiency of positive attitudes, such, 
for example, that students are not so 
"turned off" that they cannot attend to 
the objectives of the course. For text- 
books, the analogy is that the presentation 
not interfere with the course objectives 
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by being too ponderous, too dry, 
or toe cute. 


4. Stimulation of Students. 
Stimulation is an especially 
complicated but especially im- 
portant factor. Besides the 
sufficiency notion, stimulation 
is the principle concept in 
this fourth definition of good 
teaching. Stimulation is by 
no means mere entertainment. 

In fact, entertainment may 

well interfere with stimula- 
tion. Rather stimulation is 
that complex of qualities and 
behaviors that occasions a 
resnonsible response in a stu- 
dent, that motivates students to 
do something responsible with 
respect to the objectives of the 
course. (A resnonsible response 
might be to learn the subject 
matter as well as one's abilities 
nermit; another responsible 
response might be to decide that 
only a particular part of the 
subject is germane to one's 
needs and to learn only that, 
with a willingness to accept 

the consequences that follow 
that choice, e.g., a low grade.) 


Stimulation ranges from social 
phenomena like threat of exams 
and promise of praise through 
material consideration like 
offering the opnortunity to 

earn a lot of money in a certain 
profession. It includes subtle 
phenomena like contagious enthu- 
siasm and contagious respect for 
a field, point of view, or style 
ONE WINNT MNe) Ole GON), Win Shite. 
stimulation includes anything in 
the instructional renertoire that 
an instructor might employ to 
stimulate a "responsible response". 


It may be, however, that good 
teaching need not involve any ° 
stimulation from the instructor 
bevond that which may automati- 
cally go along with sufficient 
knowledge and with adequately 
clear conveyance of the subject 
and adequately positive atti- 
tudes toward students. 


The good instructor might be charac- 
terized solely by those three 
sufficiencies. On the other hand, it 


may be stimulation that distinguishes 
the excellent from the good instructor. 
Thus a good instructor might be one 
who demonstrates the three sufficien- 
cies, while the excellent instructor 
is the one who demonstrates those 
sufficiencies and at the same time 
stimulates those "responsible respon- 
ses". (Whether responses should be 
quantitatively or qualitatively 
appraised is at this point an open 
and debatable question. ) 


Since most instructors have sufficient 
knowledge for the courses they teach 
and many and probably most meet the 
requirements of sufficiency in presen- 
tation and attitude, it may even be 
that stimulation as here defined is 
the factor in teaching, the principal 
way to distinguish levels of teaching 
quality. So, this fourth definition 
of good teaching distinguishes good 
teachers from poor ones in terms of 
sufficiency of knowledge, presentation, 
and attitude; and it distinguishes 
excellent teachers from good ones in 
terms of the stimulation of responsi- 
ble responses in the students. 


I'd annreciate your reactions. 
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MULTICULTURALISM 


Any thoughts, information, experience 
that would be helpful in understanding 
cultural differences and how they affect 
learning and or behavior in the class- 
room? If so, we would really like to 
hear from you. Please phone Jane Magnan, 
Loyola, local 397, Bill Loucks, local 346 
or Don Biosvert local 341. 


TRAINING FOR T.A.'s 


Calling all T.A.'s, supervisors of T.A.'s, 
or anyone involved in the hiring and train- 
ing of teaching assistants. We are now able 
to meet a limited number of requests in 
helping T.A. 's acquire more training. We 
will work with groups or individuals. 


SPECIFIC QUESTIONS 


Although many of our services require a time 
committment from faculty in order to take 

a systematic look at their teaching, we 

are more than willing to answer specific 
problems as they arise. For instance - 
you may have a disruptive student who takes 
up more than his share of discussion time 
in a class, what can you do? Students 

in the back rows are talking among them- 
selves or reading the newspaper. Students 
are copying assignments, missing classes, 
handing work in late. 


Next time you experience a "problem" like 
those mentioned above and would like to 
blow off steam or get some simple sugges- 
tions, give us a call (Ron Smith, Jane 
Magnan) or drop us a line. 


SEMINAR ON INTERPRETING COURSE 
EVALUATION RESULTS 


In order to provide assistance for 

faculty who want a more complete under- 
standing of their course evaluation 
results, and in order to get some reaction 
to new reporting formats, we are holding 
two seminars, one on each campus: 


Sir George Williams Campus - 


Friday, January 25th, 1980 
10 A.M. - 12 Noon 
Hall Building, Room H-762-1 & 2 


Loyola - 


Friday, January 25th, 1980 
2PM. = 4 PM. 
AD-128 


These seminars are designed to provide 
individuals with a chance to clear up any 
misunderstanding about the print-outs from 
course evaluation and to consider their 

own results in terms of the new departmental 
response profiles we are developing. 


If you are planning to attend either of the 
seminars please contact our office by 
Tuesday, January 22, 1980 at local 397 or 
695. If you would like to attend but find 
the time inconvenient, please let us know. 


N.B. - 


N.B. - In future issues of "Teaching & 
Learning" we would like to consider 
grading and grade inflation. Can you 
think of specific questions you would 
like to see addressed? 


